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Editorial 


With what impressions do the visitors who tour 
correctional institutions depart? How greatly dif- 
ferent are their impressions from what the admin- 
istration hopes or believes they are? 

Although departmental and institutional pol- 
icies regarding visitors differ widely from state to 
state, one can safely say that many thousands of 
interested people visit American correctional 
institutions annually, Certain types of maximum 
security prisons discourage tours of any size for 
security reasons, but many of the rehabilitative 
institutions welcome the sincerely interested in- 
side for a look at the program. Since the interested 
are usually civic or religious groups, teachers, 
judges, college students, and like persons, this can 
be considered a very good form of interpretation 
or public relations activity. 

However, any conducted tour is only as good 
as the care that goes into planning it. Any 
well-planned tour would seem to have two main 
purposes: one, to explain to the visitor what the 
institution is doing; and two, to tell what the 
institution does not or cannot do because of 
inadequate plant, insufficient staff or limited 
equipment. However, if either side of the picture 
is overemphasized or neglected a very distorted 
impression can be taken away by each visitor. 

Many capable wardens and superintendents 
have been giving the subject of tour visitors 
serious thought over the past few years, and 
various techniques and innovations have been 
mentioned in correctional] literature. At a recent 
workshop a warden told of his success with 
inmate-conducted tours. Other wardens are mov- 
ing in the direction of making all tours in the form 
of clinics, or one-day workshops. However, it 
would seem that any visiting group should be 
welcomed and orientated by a member of the top 
administrative staff. This person can give the 
general over-all view the visitor needs, and he 
can also explain the broad administrative policies 
of the institution. Visitors should never be placed 
in large awkward-sized groups, and carefully and 
closely herded through a few selected show spots. 
They should be slowly escorted through all the 
major areas of the institution under people com- 
petent to explain the purposes and functions of 
each area and to answer questions correctly about 
them, Questions from individuals should be invited 
at all times, and they should be fully and honestly 
answered before the visitor leaves. Sometimes 


a simple Yes-or-No answer or a brief statement 
of fact is very misleading. Attempts at broad 
generalizations are often the most misleading 
answers of all. In any field, attempting to ignore 
questions or evade answers makes the questioner 
suspect all the other information he is. given. 

Correctional officials are sometimes prone to 
forget that every visitor has a considerable 
background of prison information or misinfor- 
mation. There are few adults indeed who have 
not been exposed to the stories, movies and 
telecasts that picture the grim unending struggle 
between captive and captor that takes place behind 
heavily guarded walls. Many visitors indeed have 
a vocabulary that includes the argot of the inmate. 
They have heard or read of sadism, homosexuality, 
shivs, the grapevine, the hole, and the prison code. 
Many questions in this area the visitor is too polite 
to ask, but if questions in this area arise they 
must be intelligently answered. 

The tour visitor takes the facts he receives 
on the scene and rationalizes or relates them in 
terms of his previous conceptions from fictional 
sources; by this process he accepts or rejects his 
new learnings. He may find it difficult to accept 
the truth from his fact-fiction mismash unless he 


_is strongly impressed by the integrity of the 


people who present it. 

Your editor has talked with many people who 
have visited various correctional institutions, and 
he was amazed to learn that a great many visitors 
departed after their tours with many impressions 
far at variance from the true situation. Nearly 
everyone felt he saw only those good things that 
the administration wanted him to see and that 
the bad was carefully veiled from his sight. 
Quite a few felt that they had been hoodwinked 
by the collusion of almost the entire staff. 

If institutional officials go to the trouble of 
arranging tours, it would seem logical that they 
should make every effort to see that all visitors 
leave with the most accurate impressions possible. 
Institutional visitors certainly tell their friends 
about their tour. Let us hope that the impressions 
they pass on to their friends are not more weird 
than the impressions their friends have already 
gained from fictional sources. Tour visitors can 
become well-informed good will ambassadors. 
Care should be taken that they do not become 
ill-informed bad will ambassadors instead because 
their tour was not well planned or well conducted. 
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Prison Adjustment as an Index of Ability to 
Adjust on the Outside 


Abe Arkoff 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Problem 
In the correctional field today there is general 


' agreement as to the greater value of indeter- 


minate sentences in contrast to definite sentences 
of a fixed period of time (1, p. 199). Flexibility in 
sentencing makes it possible for parole author- 
ities to release an inmate when his chances for 
success on parole scem greatest. However, even 
given a flexible parole structure, the optimum time 
for parole is not easily determined. 

Many criteria enter into parole selection, and, 
among them, the inmate’s adjustment in the cor- 
rectional institution is often considered an im- 
portant index of his ability to adjust outside in the 
larger community. Parole authorities search the 
inmate’s institutional record for evidence of his 
rehabilitation. On his part, the inmate himself is 
much aware of the fact that he must present a 
good record on the inside if he is to be given con- 
sideration for early parole. 

The present investigation attempted to make 
some preliminary assessment of the validity of 
prison adjustment as an index of ability to ad- 
just on the outside. The answers to several allied 
questions were sought. Can a meaningful assess- 


‘ment of institutional adjustment be made by the 


staff of the institution? Do inmates who make 
successful institutional adjustments adjust 
successfully later in the outside community? Do 
inmates who fail to make successful institutional 
adjustments fail to adjust successfully later in 
the outside community? 
Method 

In common with the federal system and a 
number of states systems, the Hawaii Prison 
System, at which the present investigation was 
conducted, makes provision for good-conduct- 
time deductions. However, rather than having a 
fixed allowance which is either awarded or with- 
held depending upon behavior in the institution, 
the Hawaii Prison System in dealing with terri- 
torial prisoners awards good-conduct-time de- 
ductions or “commutation credits” on a sliding 


scale; thus, depending upon his institutional re- 
cord, an inmate may be given any amount of 
commutation credit from ten days per month for 
a superior adjustment to no commutation at all 


- for a particularly poor one. 


Judgment of the number of commutation 
credits to be awarded any inmate is made just 
before the expiration of two- thirds of his sentence. 
The judgments are made by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the custodia] and 
rehabilitative staffs, and six criteria are employed, 
namely, work record, discipline, self-improvement, 
sociability, promotion, and special consideration. 
In effect, then, an inmate’s commutation credit 
award is a measure of his institutional adjust- 
ment. 

In the present investigation institutional adjust- 
ment as indicated by the commutation credit 
award was compared with subsequent adjustment 
in the outside community. For the purposes of the 
study, adjustment in the outside community was 
defined in terms of parole success or absence of 
recidivism. The record of every male inmate who 
had been released during the year 1951 and for 
whom a commutation credit award had been made 
was examined to determine whether he had been 
returned to prison within the subsequent four 
year period. (In the experience of the prison, most 
recidivism occurs within a period of several years 
following discharge.) 

Results 

The results of the investigation are presented 
in Table 1. As can be seen, there were no essential 
differences between the number of commutation 
credits earned by the parole success and failure 
groups. Hach group earned a median score of 
eight days of commutation credit, and the mean 
score for the parole success group was 7.6 days 
compared to 7.5 days for parole failure group. The 
percentages of parolees earning any particular 
commutation credit score were so nearly equal for 
both groups that it would be impossible to estab- 
lish a critical score above which parole success 
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is virtually assured or below which parole failure 
is almost inevitable. Briefly stated, there was no 
evidence that prison adjustment was a satisfactory 
index of ability to adjust on the outside; inmates 
making relatively better institutional adjustments 
adjusted to the oustide community neither better 
nor worse than those inmates making relatively 
poorer institutional adjustments. 


Table 1 
Commutation Credits Earned by Parole 
Success and Failures Groups 
Success Group Failure Group 
Credit 
No % No. % 
10 6 6 4 6 
i) 20 21 14 20 
8 29 30 19 28 
7 24 25 18 26 
6 10 10 8 11 
5 5 5 3 4 
4 2 3 
3 1 1 
2 
1 
0 1 1 1 1 
Total 96 69 
Median 8 8 
Mean 7.6 75 
Discussion 


Because of the limited scope of the present 
investigation, broad generalizations seem unwar- 
ranted. However, for the group of inmates of the 
study, adjustment in prison as measured by the 
commutation credits award was not a useful index 
of ability to adjust in the larger community as 
measured by the presence or absence of recidivism. 


One is led to speculate concerning possible 
reasons for the present results. As correctional 
officials are well aware, there is a certain pro- 
portion of men who continuaily fail to adjust in 
the larger community but who can adapt to the 
protected and structured life of an institution. 
Perhaps, insofar 2s an institution presents a well- 
structured or otherwise artificia] enviroment, 
the utility of prison adjustment as an index of 
later adjustment in the larger community must be 
impaired since the two environments differ and 
require separate skills. 

Of course, the failure of results may have been 
due to the method used to define prison adjust- 
ment, that is, the award of commutation credits. 
As will be noted in Table 1, the distribution of 
credits is skewed and largely limited to the 
upper-half of the scale. With a view to improving 
its method of awarding credits, the Hawaii Prison 
System has been constantly considering and revis- 
ing its criteria for the commutation credit award. 
Already several criteria have been abandoned or 
re-defined because they proved difficult to assess. 
In addition, there is a continuing effort to train 
the judging officials to be as careful, observant 
and objective in there judgments as possible. 

Summary 

The present investigation attempted to make 
some preliminary assessment of the validity of 
prison adjustment as an index of ability to ad- 
just on the outside. It was found that for the 
present group of inmates adjustment in prison as 
measured by a commutation credits award was 
not a useful index of ability to adjust in the larger 
community as measured by the presence or ab- 
sence of recidivism. Some possible reasons for this 
finding were discussed. 
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Significance of a Library Program in a Prison 
From Custody Viewpoint 


Lawrence E. Wilson, Warden 
California State Prison, Soledad, California 


Much has been written and said about the 
recreational, cultural, educational, and rehabili- 
tative values of a good institutional Library. 
Progressively-minded penal administrators do not 
question the need or the value of maintaining 
Library service for inmates. It is not my intent, 


therefore, to champion the cause of establishing - 


libraries in penal institutions. 

It is recognized, however, the mere establish- 
ment of the physical set-up of a library in an 
institution does not insure any real value will be 
achieved either from the standpoint of the inmates 


or from the standpoint of institutional manage- 
ment, 


My approach to this subject is predicated on 
the existence in an institution of a reasonably 
adequate, effective, and well-managed Library 
facility, of which the essentials would be: 

(1) Supervision by a _professionally-trained 
Librarian who can provide, also, reader guidance 
and counseling. In this connection, I might add I 
am well aware of the problem of obtaining com- 
petent librarians for penal institutions for men. 
The work calls not only for.professional 
competence, but also for a special type of 
personality. The need of trained supervision 
extends beyond the mechanical processes of the 
library. The librarian is also a counselor. He must 
be a man who knows and loves books, but, more 
important, a man who likes and understands 
human beings, their frailties, their inadequacies, 
and their problems, a man who has a simple, 
direct, and natural approach in his contacts with 
inmates. 

He must be a man who can see both the forest 
and the trees; the inmates and the institution, 
and the needs of both. He must understand the 
purposes of custody as well as he understands the 
goals of the treatment program. He must foresee 
the possibilities and potentialities of his library 
far beyond the scope of merely providing Westerns 
and “Whodunits” that will narcotize his clients 
into complaisance and passive “good conduct”. 

It may seem that I am suggesting a paragon. 
This is not so. Such men exist, often unnoticed. 


Sometimes all that is needed is to give them a little 
authority, a little dignity, a little greater op- 
portunity — under guidance — to do all that they 
might do. 

(2) Library in accessable location where pris- 
oners are given ready access to the facility as well 
as to the office of the librarian where they can 
sit down and talk over their reading interests and 
capabilities. 

(3) A well-rounded collection of carefully- 
selected books in both the fiction and nonfiction 
fields, which would mean a wide selection of new 
fiction, classics, biographies, works on current 
social problems, poetry, popular science, reference 
books on special subjects, and trade information — 
all these in attractive bindings on the shelves ac- 
cessable to the men. 

(4) Regular purchase of the best in new 
books, especially in the field of biography, ex- 
ploration, science, and history. 

(5) Inmates allowed to choose books from 
open shelves directly available to them and per- 
mitted to read in the library. 

(6) Subscription to the better newspapers re- 
presenting various parts of the country and a wide 
variety of current periodicals. 

Getting to the specific subject — Significance 
of a Library Program in a Prison from Custody 
Viewpoint — I do not propose that a library can be 
offered as a panacea for problems of custody. I 
do wish to submit some of the areas in which a 
progressive and effective library program can be 
of assistance to custody. To some subjectively- 
minded custodial personnel, this may appear an 
obscure means of achieving required security 
But the value of a good library is not in the least 
restricted entirely to the educational program, as 
a custodial executive once learned when a steam 
pipe broke in the institutional library, requiring 
the closing off of the area for a period of sev- 
eral weeks. 

He was the sort of supervisor who would 
describe himself as a “practical prison man,” in 
the sense that the library, for him, fitted some- 
where between the baseball diamond and moving 


pictures in the category of institutional activities. 

However, he was astute enough to attach the 
proper significance to the relationship between 
the library’s closing and the great increase in the 
number of malconduct incidents in the institution. 
As a “practical prison man,” he quickly took prac- 
tical action toward speeding the reopening of the 
book department and probably never again made 
the mistake of underestimating the power of a 
library. 

We are all aware of the obvious benefits of a 
prison library. There are many other advantages 
and values of a peripheral or collateral nature 
which may not be so obvious but which may be of 
equal or even greater importance. A high level of 
morale within an institution is the most valuable 
aid to the custodial problem. One facet of the in- 
stitutional program contributing to morale is an 
effective library facility. 


A more perceptive interpretation of the poten- 


tialities of the library and the librarian, as well 
as active and positive steps to develop these po- 
tentialities in the light of this interpretation, will 
reward a warden with an opportunity to know 
many of his inmates better, to deal with them 
more directly and intimately, to forecast changes 
and trends in the climate of his population, and 
to make wholesome use of the enthusiasms and 
psychological hungers that otherwise might go 
sour or stale or be diverted into unsavory or harm- 

While we must never lose sight of the ever- 
present objective of good custody, we musi re- 
- cognize that such custody depends to a great de- 
gree upon the attitudes, feelings, and satisfactions 
of the prison population. If the treatment pro- 
gram, of which a library facility would be con- 
sidered an integral part, inculcates improved and 
desirable attitudes among inmates, it follows that 
the work of the custody department is less dif- 
ficult. Libraries play a vital role in the treatment 
of men and women in prison. 


In the most modern prison management, the 
physical features of the institution alone are not 
considered the prime insurance of proper custody, 
but, rather, good personnel and a good treatment 
program. These, in turn, make for good inmate 
morale and self discipline which aid immeasurably 
in the maintaining of proper custody. It is rec- 
ognized that the aim should be a happy balance be- 
tween custody and treatment; never failing to 
keep in mind at all times that the safekeeping of 
inmates committed to the institution is, by law 
its primary obligation. 


Assuming that a good library situation exists, 
it, in addition to the obvious vaiues, offers some 
less tangible valucs to institutional and custodiai 
management. This assumption, of course, includes 
the provisions that there is an adequate establish- 
ment, staffed with a professional worker, provided 
with reasonably ample funds, and that the library 
is a semi-autonomous department in its own right, 
functioning directiy under a management official, 
and not an orphan agency of minor entertain- 
ment, relegated to an unused mop closet, without 
honor or prestige in the correctional program, 
and operating under the far-from-the-top author- 
ity of some minor official or disinterested em- 
ployee. 

The library must be a facility that stands on 
its own feet and knows its own worth. It musi 
be a part of the program on a full-membership 
basis, it must have a good plant; and it must have 
no inferiority complex. Assuming this to be so, it 
has, as I have said before, corroliary values. 

For instance, it is an alert finger on the pulse 
of the popuiation. A “listening post” is the term 
generally used, but this connotes a slightly hos- 
tile or at least suspicious and espionage-like ob- 
servation and I prefer to feel that the surveillance 
involved is friendly and benign. Through the librar- 
ian, the institution establishes a rapport with the 
inmate at a time and under a circumstance when 
his psychological and emotional barriers are lowest 
and thus activates a contact that is almost pre- 
cious. 

in another area, the library is probably the 
most effective way of dealing deftly and decently 
with the always difficult and sometimes dangerous 
“legal research division” in the population — the 
writ-springers and the jailhouse lawyers, With 
ethical circumspection and yet with complete con- 
trol, the institution, through the librarian, deais 
with and assists those with whom it usually fences 
and bickers when legal researching is carried on 
under different authority. 

Many times the library is the focal point for 
all of the otherwise disorganized and unoriented 
“social” activities which often plague prison man- 
agement — the discussion groups, the writers and 
students of unusual subjects, the chess players, 
the amateur drama groups, and many of the enter- 
prises which, if they were of a physical nature, 
could be conveniently turned over to the coach 
or athletic director. 

An alert librarian, constantly screening the 
interests and inquiries of the population, can be 
of immense assistance to the classification, psy- 
chiatric, and even the disciplinary agencies of the 


institution for he is in regular and relatively un- 
inhibited contact with the problem types, the 
disturbed and the reactionaries, and even those 
who are usually withdrawn and uncommunicative 
in their relations with authority. 

The library, which is conventionaily thought 
of as a supplement or annex to the education de- 
partment, in terms of research or further study, 
may very frequentiy have an inverse significance. 
Under perceptive control and guidance, the rest- 
less and otherwise educationaliy unassimilative in- 
mate may be ied from reading habits to studying 
habits, and so to active participation in the ed- 
ucational program, 

Most important, however, is probabiy the li- 


brary’s role as a good-will symbol, a practical ex- _ 


ample of the institution’s real interest in the in- 
mate’s welfare. Good will has a definite, practical, 
and material vaiue in prison operation and is of 
greater importance to morale (and easy handling 
of men in confinement) than all of the artificial 
restraints that are conceivable. A good library, op- 
erated on a sincere premise of interest in the in- 
mate’s welfare and happiness, creates that good 
will in abundance. 

I offer these suggestions as an expression of 
fact because i have seen them work —and 
work the hard way. I have seen them blossom and 
bloom in what might be regarded as the stoniest 
and most infertile soil of all— California’s max- 
imum security prison at Folsom, which the cynical 
once called ‘‘the end of the line” in the category 
of institutions for recidivists. 

There, at one time, the nature of the popula- 
tion, the rather grim and forbidding aspect of the 
facility, and the folk-lore which had grown up 
around this institution produced a community 
characterized by cynicism, hard-core withdrawal, 
suspicion of any officially-sponsored program 
whatsoever and the flowering of the so-called 
convict code at its worst. 

To this community, a number of years ago, 
when a library facility under professional man- 
agement was established for the first time, came 
a dedicated librarian who, incidentally, is the 
present incumbent, Starting with limited equip- 
ment and a very limited area of operation, he, in 
time, created a library which many educational 
institutions would envy. But the organization of 


merely a good physical plant was the least of his 
achievements. He found time to talk with each and 
every inmate who soughi him out, not only about 
books but on to any subject to which a primary 
discussion of books would take them, He neither 
probed nor investigated; he just listened and re- 
sponded. He dealt directly with the men and, for 
their general problems and needs, he dealt directly 
with the highest level of authority in manage- 
ment. 

He conducted innumerable extra curricular 
activities, neither stimulating the life of any be- 
yond their natural momentum nor causing the 
activation of any which were artificial or unreal- 
istic. He served on staff committees and wag in 
every sense a working functionary of manage- 
ment and administration. He turned the library 
into many things more than just a room full of 
books. He provided a beneficial human touch at 
the intermediary level in the relationship between 
management and the inmate population. 

He was able to do these things not only because 
of personal qualifications, but also because: (1) 
he was permitted to operate at the fuil potential 
of his unusual relationship with his “clients”; 
(2) because he worked directly under the author- 
ity of top-level management; and (3) because he 
was granted participating membership in the 
treatment program. All of these things, and his 
success because of them, have proved of inestim- 
able value in terms of results to every purpose and 
project of the institution; even to those goals 
that might — by some —be regarded as purely 
custodial. 

I mention the foregoing because it is an ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished in the most 
unlikely surroundings and the least conducive sit- 
uation; and it illustrates my thesis that, if you 
give inmates the privilege of reading and studying 
in a library where they can select books from the 
shelves; where they can read and study in sur- 
roundings of quiet and order, with the help and 
counsel of a professionaily-trained librarian; and 
where they can realize a purposeful institutional 
experience, you will, from a strictly custodial point 
of view, be repaid, in the main, with inmates who 
are alert, courteous, optimistic, and cooperative 
in there day-to-day contacts with other inmates 
and with employees. 
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Utilizing the Services of Professional Personnel 
In Correctional Institutions 


Monroe S. Price, Ph. D. 
Supervisor of Special Education 
Michigan State Reformatory 
Tonia, Michigan 


The Educational Policies Commission set up 
the objectives of education in terms of the char- 
acteristics of a well-educated person, the educated 
member of the family and community group, the 
educated producer or consumer, and the educated 
citizen. According to this commission, education 
is concerned with developing pupils in these four 
areas: (a) self-realization,, (b) human relation- 
ship, (c) economic efficiency, and (d) civic re- 
sponsibility. 

These objectives are equally as applicable to 
the field of corrections as they are to public edu- 
cation. Certainly, the inmate who lacks the neces- 
sary knowledge and understanding to face the 
complexities of modern life, who is unable to 
get along with others, who cannot get a job, hold 
it, and maintain himself, and who cannot accept 
responsibility as a member of society, is a poor 
parole risk. Such an inmate would not receive his 
parole but should continue toward the completion 
of his maximum sentence in order to protect 
society and in hope that he will improve in his 
outlook prior to the completion of his maximum 
sentence. Or, having completed his sentence, with- 
out meeting these criteria, he might well be expec- 
ted ‘to return as a repeat offender. So, these four 
objectives can serve very well as criteria in cor- 
rections work. 

This is not the only area in which education 
and corrections impinge upon each other. The 
Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education deals with the education 
of exceptional children. All children who differ 
markedly from what is supposed to be normal or 
average in physical, mental, emotional, or social 
characteristics to the extent that they need special 
skills and services on the part of teachers and 
others in order to develop to their maximum 
capacity, are called exceptional, They may be 
physically handicapped, suffering from defective 
vision or hearing, the crippling effects of infantile 
paralysis or cerebral palsy, or from epilepsy. They 
also include the mentally handicapped child 


whether he be gifted, mentally defective, 


emotionally-disturbed, or brain-injured. Public 
education has come to realize that serious behavior 
problems may result in these children and lead to 
disturbed personalities and delinquency whatever 
the precipitating factor may be. 

Now, a larger percentage of these people will 
find their way into correctional institutions be- 
cause the education of exceptional children — 
Special Education—is fairly new. In the not too 
distant past, people were accepted as eccentric or 
simple, Young men were always going off to 
“seek their fortunes,” to join the army or the 
navy, or else they could always stay home and 
work on the farm. When they become too obstrep- 
erous, there was always the asylum or the state 
training school. Now, however, the armed services 
have no place for defectives, the successful farmer 
is a combination of a businessman and a scientist, 


and the asylums and state training schools are 


badly overcrowded. This latter condition has 
caused parents to demand help on the local level 
because the cost of private institutions is pro- 
hibitive to the majority of people. Also, many 
parents love their exceptional child and want to 
keep him at home to love and raise by themselves 
even though it were possible to place him in an 
institution. Another reason for the rise of special 
education classes in the public schools is that 
state legislatures have found it more economical 
to reimburse local school districts at a given rate 
per child for education and training, leaving cus- 
todial care to the parents, than to build and staff 
new institutions. However, this writer found that 
26 per cent of his pupils in a non-institutional 
special education class for educable mentally 
handicapped youth had police histories. In his pre- 
sent remedial classes at the Michigan Reform- 
atory, he found 17 per cent of his pupils had 
come from special education classes in either pub- 
lic schools or public institutions. Therefore, as- 
suming that this type of offender cannot meet the 
four criteria set forth by the Education Policies 
Commission more and more of them can be 
expected to be found in correctional institutions. 


Conversely, youth who run afoul of the law but 
who can meet these criteria, are more apt to be 
placed on probation than those needing close 
supervision. 

The concern of public schools with their prob- 
lem of holding power, keeping the pupil in school 
up to the time of graduation, should also concern 
correctional education. For a number of years, 
of all the children who began school, from 40 to 
50 per cent have dropped out before graduation. 
Not all of them have ended in corrective insti- 
tutions, but it has been found that many prisoners 
have left school between the fifth and the eight 
grades and that a considerable number are wholly 
illiterate. Public schools have realized the needs 


occasioned by drop-outs and mentally handicapped . 


pupils and have taken steps toward meeting these 
needs by establishing special classes and guidance 
services in order to provide specialized skills and 
services required. Therefore, correctional institu- 
tions should look to the public schools for leader- 
ship in utilizing professional personnel. 

School guidance services, of which special 
education is an integral part, are well-suited for 
use in a correctional institution. As pupils or 
inmates are aided in their growth toward maturity, 
their need for information about themselves be- 
comes more acute. As correctional workers 
attempt to aid inmates, they need more and more 
information about the inmates. Therefore, cor- 
rectional institutions should make full use of an 
Individual Inventory. This is a compiete study of 
the individual, including a physical examination, 
the report of the pre-sentence investigation, and 
the results of achievement, personality, and inter- 
est tests. The data secured should be used for two 
main purposes: (a) to acquaint the inmate with 
his strengths, weaknesses, and interests, and (b) 
to provide the staff with information for aiding 
the inmate in his further development. 

The second phase of a guidance program is 
Occupational Information. Because of the need of 
all men for economic efficiency, vocational train- 
ing is of prime importance. Inmates need to know 
what kind of jobs there are, how to get the job, 
and how to hold it. They need to devolop desirable 
work habits. They need to learn the joy of creative 
production and the satisfaction of wise con- 
sumption. 

Counseling is a continuous process without 
which the other phases of the guidance program 
would be useless. Regardless of the extent of one’s 
education, what he does with it depends on the 
attitudes he has developed outside the formal edu- 
cation process, Therefore, the total correctional 


staff has a hand in determining the direction a 
man’s life is to take. A counselor can do much 
in the personal interview. He can do psychological 
counseling, make available information about jobs 
and trends, education and training required, and 
follow-up. The latter is important for cementing 
the rapport between the inmate and the counselor 
and for guiding the counselor in subsequent cases. 
But, a counselor cannot hope to be effective with- 
out the whole-hearted support of the total staff. 

Placement on parole or upon discharge is the 
next logical progression. However, placement 
should also be looked upon as it applies to the 
promotion of the man within the institution, that 
is, placing him at the level for which he is ready. 
Again, placement involves establishing good com- 
munity relationships and creating favorable re- 
action and support. 

The final step in a guidance program is Follow- 
up. This has been mentioned in connection with 
the duties of the counselor, but it can and should 
be continued and implemented by the parole of- 
ficer. No other technique will aid correctional 
institutions so much as this type of study. It is 
one of the best means for evaluating the institu- 
tional program and its effect on the inmate, Only 
through the use of a foliow-up, can it be deter- 
mined what incarcreation does to an individual 
and how it helps him develop his maximum use- 
fulness to himself, his community, and society. 

Obviously, a program of this type calls for 
professional personnel, Because we need to know 
the inmate from all points of view, we need 
sociologists and psychologists, the former for 
social case work and the latter for the admin- 
istration and interpretation of achievement, be- 
havior, intelligence, and interest tests. These same 
personnel are also needed to insure proper coun- 
seling, both group and individual, of inmates. 

Teachers must know the ability of each student 
and how to motivate him in the direction of accept- 
able development. They should be oriented toward 
mental hygiene, special education, or social work, 
because the individual is more important than the 
subject matter to be taught. 

Health services should be provided to the same 
degree that an inmate would find them in free 
society. He should pay for these services where 
possible, but we should not forget that various 
clinics and agencies provide free services. There- 
fore, medical and dental services should be 
available in every institution. There should be 
provision for psychiatric services for both indi- 
vidual and group work. All of these medical pro- 
visions should be on a full-time basis. Contract or 
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rotating doctors create too great a back-log of 
work, and this breeds inertia on the part of the 
institutional staff in making referrals for treat- 
ment, 

Another area in which correctional institu- 
tions can utilize professional personnel to good 
advantage, is the field of recreation, Investiga- 
tions have revealed that the majority of inmates 
do not have hobbies which are socially acceptable. 
It is also found that few have been active partici- 
pants in group activities such as organized sports. 
It is felt that if our inmates had had these group 
_ experiences — if they had felt as though they be- 
longed and were needed—in many cases, they 
would not have indulged in the type of behavior 
which put numbers on their shirts. An all-out 


Announcing A 


ing with this issue of the Journal we 
will present for the benefit of our readers a listing 
of some of the best recent books for correctional 
institutions. The listings are compiled by the Com- 
mittee for Institution Libraries of American Cor- 
rectional Association. The members of the Com- 
mittee are listed on page 20, and a glance at the 
list will reveal that all are highly competent spe- 
cialists. 


It is hoped that the listing will be of value to 
all our readers even though one is not a librarian. 


recreation program would do much toward im- 
proving the values of the individual and would also 
act to diminish some of the problems of prison 
life, 


The object of this presentation has been to 
show that public schools and correctional institu- 
tions have similar goals: to develop self-realiza- ; 
tion, human relationships, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility on the part of our charges. 
It has been pointed out that public schools can 
furnish a lead for correctional work through a 
guidance approach. Some institutions may have 
already put some of these steps into practice. For 
others, it is hoped that they will be suggestive for 
the development of future goals. : 


New Feature 


This listing represents the books that are being 
most widely read and discussed today. They should 
be a valuable guide for any reader of the Journal. 


This issue of the Journal does not contain one 
of our regular features, the News Notes from the 
Institutions. We hope to resume this feature in the 
next issue. 

We are sincerely interested in receiving reader 
comment on both of these features. We want these 
to be of value to our readers, and we will welcome 


suggested improvements. 


An. and. the Public. 


Leonard S. Black, MA Ji 
Reception Center 
Dept. of Corrections 
Elmira, N.Y. 


Introduction 

This present generation has been witness to 
a continual and bitter controversy concerning the 
public school system in all its phases. Complaint 
has been registered against everything from the 
program of study to administrative policy. 

Most of the discussions have been constructive 
in nature, as we are continually trying to find out 
what is lacking in the schools so that continual 
improvement can be made. There is always room 
for this type of study which has as an honest aim 
the advancement and refinement of techniques. 
It is understandable that some “Blackboard Jun- 
gle” hysteria will creep into the picture and at- 
tempt to emotionalize and distort, but fortunately 
this type of approach has been kept at a minimum. 

We are today trying to find a solution to one 
of the most difficult and most important prob- 
lems facing the adult population: “How can we 
improve our school systems to allow for the high- 
est development of our youth in social and eco- 
nomic areas that will allow them to be well round- 
ed and secure individuals within our social frame- 
work.” 

Purpose of this study 

This paper will attempt to present the in- 
mate’s picture of the public school situation. It will 
attempt to show where the inmate failed and 
where the school failed. 

Techniques Used 

A questionnaire covering eleven headings was 
handed out to one hundred inmates at the Re- 
ception Center for their honest comments, Each 
heading was discussed in class prior to any writing 
so that each phase of the questionnaire was clearly 
understood. 

To insure additional frankness in their an- 
swers, it was made clear that the information 
requested was to be used as a group study and 
that no penalty would be attached regardless of 
opinions stated. They were also reminded that 
they did not have ‘o place their name on the paper 
if it would place them in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion and that they did not necessarily have to 
answer any question that did not relate to their 
previous experience. 


The Questionnaire 
1) What did you like about school in addition 1 
subject matter? 
2) What did you dislike about school in additic 
to subject matter? 
3) What subjects did you enjoy? 
4) What subjects did you dislike? 
5) What part did you have in doing poorly 
school? 
6) What do you consider to be a good teacher? 
7) What do you consider to be a poor teacher? 
8) Why did you play truant? 
9) What did the schooi do about your truancy? 
10) What did your parents do about your tn 
ancy? 
11) Why did you leave school? 


1. What did you like about school in addition ' 
subject matter? 
Sports 
Taking Part In G. O. Council 
Study Hall 
Principal 


Being Monitor 
Gaining Kmowled ge 


to subject matter? 


Bahool Year 
Getting Up In The Morning .................. rere 
The Principal 


Being Kept After School ................::cc:ccessseeseeeees 


Assistant Principal 

2. What did you dislike about school in additi 

Homework 

9 


3 
1 
1 
83 
3. What subject did you enjoy? 
Science ................ 24 2 
Math (basic) ........ 21 Farming .............. 2 
14 Geometry ............ 1 
General Shop ........ 13 ee 1 
| Reading ................ 8 1 
8 Photography ........ 1 
7 Business Math. .... 1 
Social Studies ...... 6 Singing ................ 1 
‘Mech. Drawing .... 5 RE 1 
Chemistry ............ 1 
Industrial Arts 1 
Geography ............ 3 Salesmanship ........ 1 
Woodwork ............ 3 Sheet Metal ........ 1 
3 Penmanship ......... 1 
| Biology ................ 2 Bookkeeping ........ 1 
2 Business Law ...... 1 
Aigebra ................ 2 
| Total Response 177 
4. What subject did you dislike? 
20 
13 
8 
8 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
102 
5. What part did you have in doing poorly in 
school? 
26 
22 
16 
9 


Failure To Do Homework .............:c:ccccecesseeeeeees 8 
5 
Causing Disturbances. 3 
3 
1 
1 
Total 94 
6. What do you consider to be a good teacher? 
Tries To Help And Understand Students ........ 56 
Explains Subject Clearly 11 
10 
7 
Keeps You Interested In Subject ...................06 7 
4 
Doesn’t Ridicule Students 4 
Total Response 111 
7. What do you consider to be a poor teacher? 
No Interest In Students 2..0....0..0..cccceccceeeeeees 39 
15 
9 
Gives Too Much Homework ..................0:s:s000 5 
5 
One Who Ridicules The Students ........................ 2 
Total Respomse 96 
8. Why did you play truant? 
38 
17 
10 
7 
Merely To Follow The Crowd .............:ccccccese0 7 
5 
3 
3 
Couldn’t Keep Up With The Class .................... 3 
Failed To Do Homework ..................0cccccceeeeeeeeee 2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Total Response 108 
9. What did the school do about your trauncy? 
Truant Officer To Home ................::scccseseeseesseees 19 
Made Up Time After School ...............:c::cseeeees 11 
7 


10 


| 

| 

| 
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5 
Classroom Punishment 3 
2 
2 
2 
Parents Had To Come To School .................... 1 
Sent To A Disciplinary School ...............c:ce 1 
10. What did your parents do about your truancy? 
13 
Loss Of Movie Privileges 
Loss Of Driving Privileges .................::cseseee 2 
1 
84 
11. Why did you leave school? 
7 
Sent To Reception Center 5 
4 
2 
85 


) What did you like about school in addi n to- 


subject matter ? 


38 

2) What did you dislike about school in addition 
to subject matter? 

3) What subjects did you enjoy? 

4) What subjects did you dislike? 

23 


5) What part did you have in doing poorly in 
school? 
FOOLING AROUND 26 
6) What do you consider to be a good teacher? 
TRIES TO HELP AND UNDERSTAND 


56 
7) What do you consider to be a poor. teacher? 

NO INTEREST IN STUDENTS ............ 39 
8) Why did you play truant? 

BORED WITH SCHOOL .................:000065 38 


9) What did the school do about your truancy? 
TRUANT OFFICER TO THE HOME 19 


10) What did your parents do about your tru- 
ancy? 
11) Why did you leave school? 
DIDN’T LIKE IT 


It is not the intention of this study to include 
the non-delinquent into the same trame of ref- 
erence (although one might find some interesting 
correlations) but to evaluate the findings on the 
basis of inmate population. This survey should 
have meaning to institutional educators ag it 
points up some definite areas of complaint and 
satisfaction experienced by inmates in previous 
school situations, If we are to plan a live and 
meaningful program of education it must include 
the thinking of the student group. 

Let us spend our time attempting to under- 
stand the inmate complaints and satisfactions. 
Just what did they find objectionable and what 
did they find stimulating? What don’t they want 
perpetuated and what do they want continued in 
an institutional program? 

Thirty-seven percent of the inmates com- 
plained about the teachers and felt that this was 
by far the greatest reason for disliking school. 
In another part of the questionnaire, they clearly 
indicated their consideration of a poor teacher. 
Forty-one percent felt that this title igs justi- 
fied when the teacher does not show any interest 
in the students. This is not a new picture of the 


. &chool, problem and it is not meant to be a start- 
- ling -_presentation of-sudden truth, but it should 


be kept in constant focus as a continual trouble 
spot. We have an exceedingly difficult obligation 
to correct the faulty conditioning developed with- 
in the inmate during his previous education ex- 
perience, and teacher-student rapport seems to 
be a salient point for a positive beginning. 
Naturally, the counter argument is that the 
teacher constantly takes the blame whenever a 
scapegoat is required for educational failure. 
Many point to the faulty subject matter that is 
forced upon an unwilling group as a major reason 
for lack of student interest. They feel that when 
a student rejects the course of study it becomes 
a primary factor in his entire attitude towards all 
phases of school life. This poll clearly indicates a 
negative response to a variety of subjects, with 
English leading the list with twenty-two percent 
and Basic Math with twenty percent. The in- 
mates have selected a variety of dislikes in subject 
material and 102 unfavorable comments were 
elicited. Conversely, 177 favorable responses were 


noted concerning subjects that they enjoyed and 
fourteen percent favored English and twelve per- 
cent found Basic Math acceptable. The entire list 
of subjects that met with acceptance clearly com- 
pared favorably to subject matter that met with 
rejection. 

Thirty-seven percent indicated that the major 
reason for playing truant was indirect response to 
boredom in school. Thirty-four percent finally 
left school because they just didn’t care for it. Yet 
they did care for many phases of education, and 
this should be an important part of our thinking 
on this topic. Even in the worst cases of rejection 
there were areas of satisfaction expressed in their 
comments. Over thirty-seven percent enjoyed 
the Sports programs, sixteen percent found sat- 
isfaction in other students and thirteen percent 
developed a reasonable relationship with teachers 
and enjoyed the experience. A total of 102 re- 
sponses were indicated in addition to subject mat- 
ter that helped maintain interest. 


The above listed comments indicate some of 
the vital information elicited from this survey as 
one starts to interpret it. Perhaps some will ques- 
tion the technique of interpretation, and others 
might even reject the entire survey. In either 
case, this type of research will have been of some 
value since it stimulated serious thinking about 
a very grave problem, We do have the school 
failures in our classrooms, and these are their 
feelings concerning education. Our responsibility 
is to develop a program that will fit the needs and 
personalities of these boys, and the results of this 
survey should be helpful in giving additional in- 
sight into their thinking. We cannot devise an 
educational program in a vacuum, and the more 
information we obtain in this area the better we 
prepare ourselves for dealing with students placed 
in our custody. If public schools have failed these 
boys, we must understand the reasons behind the 
failures if a positive educational program is to 
be instituted and a reconditioning of their at- 
titudes towards education is to be developed. 


Manuscripts Wanted 


if you have written a manuscript on any cor- 
rectional topic, we shall be most happy to consider 
it for publication in this journal. It need not be 
devoted to subject of the correctional education, 
but should be of interest to our professional read- 
ers. We are always glad to receive announcements 
of special meetings of workshops, notices of pro- 
motions or resignations, of job opportunities, 
special] projects, or literary quotation fillers. 

If you are especially proud of some new de- 
partment or innovation, please send us the infor- 
mation along with suitable photographs and we 
will publish tha:. Send the manuscripts to: 


Mr. Donald B. Pelch, Editor 
Journal of Correctional Education 


Ionia, Michigan 


| 
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Current Trends in Correctional Education Salaries 


Robert A. Freeman and Merle E. Schneckloth 


Director of Education 


Superintendent 


of the 


Washington State Penitentiary 


The field of correctiona] education in the 
United States is a challenge just as the raising of 
any infant is a challenge. There are many heart- 
breaks in store for those who choose this area of 
endeavor, but there can also be the great sense 
of accomplishment that can only be known by the 
pioneer. 

Generally speaking, the pay scale is low — 
lower than comparable positions in normal society ; 
however, we must keep in mind that it is only 
within the past few years that educators in any 
position were recognized as being underpaid. 

The gradual social change that has been and 
is being accomplished in the school systems of 
this country is attributable to a change of think- 
ing. The school teacher is now generally regarded 
as an asset to the community in the formation and 
development of the child’s personality and men- 
tality, instead of being a necesary evil who only 
increases the tax burden. 

The person who thinks, now logically comes to 
the conclusion that a community of educated 
people is an economic asset to the state and nation 
and that the community which paid for this ed- 
ucation was farsighted enough to realize how 
education increases earning power, decreases so- 
cial problems, and contributes generally to the 
well-being of all. Education acquired by any one 
person may profit a single community or larger 
area in many ways: possibly he may start a new 
enterprise employing many who will become good 
taxpayers, thus strengthening the economy of the 
area. Additional taxes may provide new media 
for social expression: community projects, 
libraries, additional schools and churches all con- 
tributing in an increasing endless chain to the 
future of development and education of the com- 
munity and each individual in it. 

The teacher, it is now recognized, is a major 
contributor to all this development. Bear in mind 
that this development and change of attitude has 
been in the formulative stage for a hundred years, 
and it is only in the past decade that teachers 
have been realizing the benefits of financial re- 
ward and improved social status and recognition 
from this change of attitude. 


The field of correctional education is still far 
behind the progress made in community educa- 
tion. Those same farsighted people who helped to 
bring about the change in normal educational ad- 
vancement are not interested in the correctional 
field. Their loved ones are not involved, they think. 
Those in correctional and penal institutions are 
very often the unloved and unwanted ones, They 
are not foremost in the minds of the majority 
of society. The forgotten men in prison make 
those in the correctional education field the for- 
gotten ones in education. 

It is our job to sell the people a face they 
well know but choose to ignore. If the public 
schools were doing their job properly and com- 
pletely, the prison population would not be nearly 
as great; as it is, We are taking the men and women 
with whom the school system failed and are trying 
to help them acquire an education at an age and 
attitude level that makes the job much more dif- 
ficult than it would be at the normal school age 
levels. The backers of improved general education 
standards and conditions have not applied the 
same formulas in regard to corrective education. 
If only a few prisoners make good as a result 
of their education acquired while in prison, then, 
the cost of the program will shortly be more than 
repaid. 

A major purpose of this survey is to point up 
the major inadequacies and to show the lack of 
educational programs and to draw comparison to 
similar positions in the free world. 

Admittedly, the past decade has seen tremen- 
dous strides being made in this field. Why, then, 
are so many states far behind others in correction- 
al education? California, Michigan, and Ohio are 
outstanding examples of leadership. Our charts 
will indicate that some states are not even in- 
terested in any phase of education for prisoners. 
Many are going along with a trend toward estab- 
lishing a program but have their pay scales so 
low it will be impossible to hire qualified personnel 
to handle the program. Lack of qualified personnel 
may cause a failure of achievement that will be 
misinterpreted as being due to the ineducability 
of prisoners, whereas the true reason may be the 
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ack ‘of properly administered program. Many _ 


states seem to leave education at the institutional 
level without any indication of a planned coor- 
dinated program at the state level and without 
a state director. 

Our intent in publishing this study is to give 
all who are interested in correctional education 
a sighting device. The charts will show what the 
leaders are doing, what the followers are doing, 

questionnaire was’ prepared and séntt to'the 
correctional department director of each’ staté as 
well ‘as the federal government arid the District‘ of 
Columbia: Of the fifty‘ questionnaires mailed, we 
received replies for 88%, or forty-four. We realize 
the questionnaires left a lot to be desired and that 
they were not complete enough to draw out all the 
desired information. We prepared them with the 
idea of keeping them simple and brief in order 
to encourage prompt answers. One of the major 
difficulties, apparently, was in classification of 
positions. Every state has its own classification 
of personnel and a wide variance was noted, es- 
pecially in the director of classifications. 

California was consistently the highest in all 
classifications, giving the most pay for each class, 
setting the highest requirements for personnel to 


- qualify, and offering fringe benefits equal to or 
_ better than all other states. At the other extreme, 


we find a few with a complete lack of any ed- 
ucational facilities in their adult institutions. 

The charts speak louder and much more ef- 
fectively then words. They point out those states 
with advanced thinking and those that are not 
interested. They indicate that a great majority 


| are interested but need guidance and prodding to 


increase their standards so as to draw qualified 
personnel into the fields of correctional education. 
If correctional education is to advance and 
keep pace with “free world” education, the pro- 
gram must be sold to the public just as general 
education has been sold to them. They will support 
it if they believe it to be worth while and if they 
can see results. We do not have a P. T. A. to sup- 
port us; we must make the most of our own or- 
ganizations, Correctional education must progress 
from the institutional level to the state level, then 


to the regional.and finally tothe national level, in 
~ order to ever be really effective. Institutional di- 
rectors in most states will have to make the first 
step. They will have to consolidate their efforts 
with those of other institutions throughout the 
state. This is only the first-step in the state-level 
planning that needs to be done. Then, with the 
cooperation of others who are interested, it should 
not be too difficult to gradually work up a re- 
gional association to correlate information that 
will ‘be of benefit to each state participating. Only 
by association ‘will we be able to establish stand- 
ards of classification and qualification that will 
bring correctional education up to the level of 
education ‘in general. 

Correctional education must have publicity. 
The public cannot know the benefits they can de- 
rive unless proper publicity tells them. 

. All states should be encouraged to do away 
with the use of inmate teachers as soon as pos- 
sible, Some are using inmates in this capacity as 
a stop-gap, or a first step in setting up an ed- 
ucational program. Teaching is a highly specialized 
field of endeavor, and we must soon realize that 
no teacher at all is just as good as one not quali- 
fied to teach. Those who replied to our question- 
naire regarding the use of inmate teachers mostly 
indicated their inmate instructors were chosen 
from the population without regard for ability 
aside from getting those with the best available 
education. Education, in this regard, is not enough. 
Many of the younger prisoners attending school 
are stili in the formulative stages where the 
qualities of the instructors may play a major role 
in their future development. They should not be 
further harmed by unqualified instructors. The 
use of inmate teachers may serve to indefinitely 
postpone the possibility of hiring civilians, The 
very existence of a makeshift, stop-gap type of 
program may serve to satisfy legislators that 
no more than that is needed. 

“The humane qualities and compassions of 
a nation are judged by their prisons.” A visitor 
to all the forty-eight states would certainly have 
mixed feeling about this “advanced” nation, if 
he were to judge it by this standard alone. 

Let us hope and work for advancement in this, 
our chosen field. 


SEE SUCCEEDING PAGES FOR SALARY AND QUALIFICATION TABLES 
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Director of Education in Penal Institutions or State Correctional Systems 
Average Hours School Education Teaching Experience Civil Average Salary , 
Annual Worked Year Required Certificate Required Service Size (Comparison 
STATES Staff Other States COMMENTS 
California 8400. 40 12 MA yes 4 years yes 123 Same State level 
Delaware 6600. 40 9 MA yes no 4 Below 
Idaho 3300. 48 iz BA yes no yes 1 Below 
Indiana 6060. 44 12 MA yes yes yes 40 Above Partial maintenance 
Towa 5200. 40 12 BA yes yes no Same 
Louisiana 5520. 44 12 MA no no yes 1 Same Program in infancy 
Maine 4680. 44 12 MA yes yes yes 7 Below 
Massachusetts 6000. 40 12 BA no yes no 30 Below 
Michigan 7600. 40 12 BA no 5 years yes Above State level 
- | Minnesota 5628. 40 12 MA yes 2 years yes 8 Above State level 
Mississippi 3960. 70 12 BA no no no 1 Same é 
Missouri 5376. 40 12 MA yes 3 years yes 12 Same Plan expanded program 
Montana *4200. 48 9 MA yes 3 years no 9 Same Doubles in Custodial Capacity 
Nebraska 3720. 40 9 yes “no Below 
New Hampshire 1200. 10 ‘12 MA yes yes no 1 Same Volunteer program 
New Jersey 5600. 40 12 MA yes no no 5-18 Below 
New Mexico 5400. 40 12 BA yes yes yes 1 ~ Same New program 
New York 6000. 40 12 MA yes 5 years yes 20-45 Below State level 
North Dakota *4500. 56 12 yes no no Below 
Ohio 7200. 44 12 MA yes yes yes 20 Same State level 
Oklahoma 3600. 40 12 yes 1 year no 1 Below 
Oregon _ 9600. 40 12 BA yes yes yes 5 Below 
Pennsylvania 3960. 40 12 BA yes yes no 18 Same 
Rhode Island 5200. 3 «12 MA no yes yes 6 Below 
South Carolina 4550. 40 12 Ph.D no 3 years no 3 Below 
Texas *4800. 48 12 BA yes yes no 7 Above 
Virginia 5300. 40 12 yes 4 years no 16 Below State level 
Utah 3660. 40 12 BA yes no no 1 Below Local S.D. furnish teachers 
Washington 6600. 40 12 BA yes 3 years yes 3 Same 
U.S. A. 6200. 40 12 MA yes 3 years yes 15 Below State level 
Wisconsin 6800. 40 12 yes 6 Above 
Average 5204. *Plus Maintenance 


Academic Supervisors 


California 6672 40 12 BA yes 2 years yes 6 Same 
Colorado 4596. 40 12 yes yes Same 
D.C. 6600. 40 12 no 4 years yes 20 Above 
Indiana** 4500 40 12 MA yes yes yes 14 Same 
Iowa 4800 40 12 BA yes yes no Same 
Maine 2200 44 9 &#BA no yes yes 1 Below 
Massachusetts 4800 40 12 BA no no yes Below 
Michigan 5400 40 12 BA yes 3 years yes Above 
Minnesota 5160 40 12- BA yes l year yes 4 Above 
Missouri 4668 40 12 MA yes 3 years yes 12 Same 
Mon ~~ 6 Sie 48 9 BA yes 2 years no 2 Same 
Nebraska 3600. 40 9 yes no no Below 
New Jersey 4020. 40 12 BA yes no no Below 
New York 5200. 40 12 MA yes 1 year yes Below 
Ohio 6600. 44 12 MA yes yes yes 20 Same 
Oregon 4404. 40 12 BA yes no yes Below 
Pennsylvania 3492. 40 12 BA yes yes no 7 Same 
Rhode Island 3600. 40 10 BA no no yes Below 
Virginia 4600. 40 | BA yes no no 4 Below 
Wisconsin 6200. 40 12 MA yes 3 years no 15 Below 
Wyoming 3500. 70 12> BA yes 5 years yes Below 
U.S. A. 5800. 40 12 yes 5 Above 
Average 4815. 


* With Maintenance 


** Principal’s Certificate Required ***Doubles in Custodial Capacity 
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Vocational Supervisors 


77) 

Arizona 4500. 40 12 no Same 
California 6672. 40 12 BA yes 2 years yes 17 
Delaware 3600. 48 12 no no no Same 
D.C. 6390. 40 12 no 4 years yes 8 Above 
Idaho 3300. 48 12 no yes yes 3 ~=Below 
Iowa 4500. 40 12 BA no yes no Same 
Maine 3580. 48 no no yes 5 Below 
Michigan 6000. 40 12 BA yes 3 years yes Above 
Minnesota 5160. 40 12 BA yes 1 year yes 4 Above 
Montana 2800. 44 12 no no no Below 
New Jersey 4020. 40: 12 BA yes no no Below 
New York 5200. 40 12 yes 1 year yes 5-19 Below 
Ohio 5400. 44 12 MA yes yes yes 5 Same 
Oregon 4404. 40 12 BA yes no yes Below 
Pennsylvania 3708. 40 12 BA yes yes no 
Rhode Island 3050 35 12 no no yes Below 
Texas 4500. 40 12 BA yes yes no 2 Above 
Vermont 3410. 48 12 no no yes 6 Same 
West Virginia 4140. 40 12 BA yes 5 years no 5 Same 
Wisconsin 6200. 40 12 MA yes 3 years yes 5 Below 
Washington 5676. 40 12 BA yes 2 years yes Same 
U.S.A. 5800. 40 12 yes Above 
Average 4628. 


Civilian Teachers 


California 5000. 40 12 yes no yes Same 
Delaware 3600. 40 9 BA yes no no Same 
D.C. Part time 40 7 BA yes no no 5 Above 
Indiana Not reported 40 12 BA yes no yes Same > 
Towa 3600. 40 12 BA yes no Same 
Maine 2500. 40 10 BA yes yes yes 10 Below 
Massachusetts 3600. 37%, +10 BA yes no yes Below 
Michigan 4600. 40 12 BA yes 3 years yes Above 
Minnesota 4320. 40 i2 BA yes l year yes Same 
Missouri 3660. 40 12 BA yes - no yes 12 Same 
Montana 3000. 40 9 BA yes 2 years no 7 Same 
Nebraska 3000. 40 12 yes no no Below 
New Jersey 3600. 40 10 BA yes no no Same > 
New York 4500. 40 12 BA yes 5 years yes 5-19 Below 
North Carolina 4200. 40 12 BA yes no no 
Ohio 5400. 44 12 BA yes yes yes 2 Same 
Oregon 4524. 40 12 BA yes yes yes Below 
Pennsylvania 3492. 40 12 BA yes yes no 
South Carolina 780. 20 12 BA no no no Same 
Texas 4200. 48 ~—s«s«d2 BA yes no no Above 
Virginia 3600. 40 12 BA yes = no no Below 
West Virginia 3480. 40 12 BA yes—iyes no 5 Same 
Wisconsin 5000. 40 12 MA yes no yes 15 Same 
Wyoming “3180. 40 12 BA no -—sw*ho no 3 Below 
Washington 4296. 40 12 BA yes 2 years yes Some 
U.S.A. 5000. 40 12 6 mon. yes Above 
Average 3860. 
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Inmate Instructors 


HOURS 


MONTHLY SCHOOL RESTRICTED 

WAGE PER YEAR BY SEX 
STATE WEEK OFFENCES 
Delaware 2.00 20 9 none 
D.C. 6.60 35 “12 yes 
Idaho none 28 12 yes 
Indiana none 40 12° none 
Iowa 3.00 35 12 yes 
Louisiana none 60 12 yes 
Massachusetts 6.00 3714 10 none 
Mississippi none 25 5 none 
Missouri 3.50 40 12 yes 
New York 4.00 ~30 12 yes 
North Dakota 2.50 9 10 yes 
Ohio 8.00 40 12 yes 
Oklahoma 4.00 40 9 none 
Oregon 5.00 40 12 yes 
Rhode Island 5.00 20 12 none 
South Carolina 5.00 40 12 yes 
Virginia 7.50 44 12 yes 
Wisconsin 5.00 40 12 yes 
Washington none 40 12 yes 
U.S. A. 40 12 yes 
Texas 45 12 none 


Average 


Some Recent Books for Correctional Institutions 


| Selected By 
Committee fer Institution Libraries, American Correctional Association 


The Committee is planning to have a book 
note section in each issue of this Journal to call 
attention to current books of special interest to 
men and women in prisons and reformatories, The 
annual booklist will not be published in the future 
if this arrangement proves satisfactory. Your 
comments and suggestions are always welcome 
to any of the committee members: 


Miss Genevieve Casey, Chief 
Extension Department, Detroit Public Library 
8624 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Mrs. Ruth M. Grinnell, Librarian 
U. S. Public Health Service 
Forth Worth, Texas 


Mr. David Kantor, Librarian 
California State Prison at Folsom 
Represa, California 

Mr. Abe Oppenheim, Librarian 
California Institution for Men 
Chino, California 

Mr. Bernard E. Richardson 
California Medical Facility 
Vacaville, California 

Miss Myrtle Stubkjaer 
Institution Library Consultant 
Box 1036, Aberdeen, Washington 


Miss Marion H. Vedder, Chairman 
Institution Library Counsultant . 

N. Y. State Library, Division of Library Ext. 
Albany 1, New York 


Books of the past three months comprise most 
of the selections, Dates are given for any devia- 
tion. Novels and books on various subjects are 
arranged in one alphabetical list, and suggested 
classification is given at the end of each book 
note. F denotes fiction. The symbols R, W or M, 
which appear for some titles directly following 
the price, indicate special interest for reformatory 
ages, women, or men. When no symbol is used, 
the titles may have wider interest. An asterisk (*) 
at the end of the book note is used to call atten- 
tion to possibly controversial titles. Under guid- 
ance and in certain situations these titles can be 


among the most valuable. Other, more restricted 
institutions, may wish to avoid them. 


Allen, Steve. The Funny Men. Simon & Schus- 
ter $3.95 Gentle vivesection of America’s come- 
dians by one of the most talented and preceptive 
of practicing funny men. 817 


Anderson, Courtney. To The Golden Shore. 
Little $6 An enthusiastic biography of a pio- 
neer American missionary to the Far East. Inspi- 
rational reading. Bor 92 


Anderson, Marian. My Lord What A Morning. 
Viking $5 With reserve and dignity, Marian 
Anderson tells of enduring discriminations against 
her people, while steadily making her way up the 
musical ladder. B or 92 


Armstrong, E.E. Manand Boy Little $3.75 
This is a warm, but unsentimental account of a 
father’s effort to raise his son from the age of 
ten months. Enjoyable reading as a human inter- 
- story. The print is good and the reading easy. 


Bank, Ted II. Birthplace of the Winds. Crowell 
$4.50 A two-man expedition, labeled Operation 
Shoestring, to the Aleutians. This is tense adven- 
ture — a warm and moving book. 917.98 


Bishop, Jim. The Day Lincoln Was Shot. Har- 
per, 1955 $3.75 A carefully researched hour 
by hour narration of events in Washington pre- 
ceeding and immediately following Lincoln’s assas- 
ination in 1865. B or 92 


Bishop, Leonard. The Butchers. Dial Press 
$3.95 An unusually good study of a young 
man’s inner growth, set against the background 
of the boxing profession as he seeks to escape 
the brutality he created* F 


Borland, Hal, How To Write And Sell Non- 
Fiction. Ronald $3.50 Most writers learn to 
write by writing but the hopeful writer who can 
be helped by a book should be assisted by this 
excellent volume. 808.06 


Bowles, Chester. Africa’s Challenge To America. 
Univ. of Calif. Press $2.75 Not encyclopedic 


like the Gunther type, nor sensational like the 
Ruark novel, Bowles’ book is in the same serious 
vein as his Indian volume. A thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the situation and a prescription for Amer- 
ican policy. 960 


Braynard, F.O. Famous American Ships. 
Hastings House $5 #£Records the lives and 
exploits of the 60 ships, great and small, whose 
adventures have helped make our country a world 
power. 387 


Brean, Herbert, ed. Mystery Writer’s Handbook. 
Harper $3.95 A handbook on the writing of 
detective, suspense, mystery and crime stories 
by a number of professional writers. all members 
of the Mystery Writers of America. 


Brinkeley, William. Don’t Go Near The Water. 
Random House $3.95 A broadly humorous, 


but clever attack on phoneyness by a former naval 
officer. F 


Brooks, Van Wyck.. Helen Keller. Dutton 
$3 $W Small volume, expertly done, Relates 
the familiar, incredible story of magnificent Miss 
Keller. Her maturation into kindness, wisdom and 
fame is a bitter-sweet phenomenon. B 


Bryher (pseud.) Beowulf. Pantheon Bks. 
$2.75 How so-called ordinary people managed 
to achieve the heights of heroism during the Lon- 
don blitz. F 


Buckmaster, Henrietta. And Walk In Love. 
Random House $3.95 The life of Paul in an 
impressive religious novel. F 


Burdick, Eugene. The Ninth Wave. Houghton 
$3.95 A professor of political science writes an 
award-winning first-novel about a “big whcecler 
and dealer” in politics. Often unpalatable yet will 
have great impact.* . F 


Burnett, Whit, ed. Spirit Of Adventure. Holt 
$5 An anthology of 38 adventure stories. 808.8 


Burns, J. M. Roosevelt: The Lion And The Fox. 
Harcourt $5.75 F.D.R.’s presidential years; 
his courage to reach for idealistic goals and his 
craftiness as a practical politician. B or 92 


Cerf, Bennett. The Life Of The Party. Ran- 
dom House $2.95 Gags, stories, witticisms 
and half-witticisms assigned to this year’s famous. 
817 


Chaffe, Zechariah, Jr. 


Blessings Of Liberty. 
Lippinoctt 


$5 A law professor of Harvard 


808.31 . 


Curry, P. S. 


gives his definition of modern liberty both in 
theory and practice. 323.4 


Churchill, Sir Winston. The New World. Dodd 
$6 The second volume of the great History of 
The English-Speaking Peoples covering the 
period from 1485-1688. 942 


Condon, A. E, and Gehman, Richard, eds. Eddie 
Condon’s Treasury Of Jazz. DialPress $5 A 
popular collection of fact and fiction, by and 
about musicians, dealing with jazz in all its facets. 
Not real “gone” but pretty “far out.” 785.42 


Coombs, C.1. Survival In The Sky. Morrow 
$3.75 This is the result of a three months survey 
of major aeronautical research centers where the 
author lived, studied and flew with “jet jockeys.” 
Informative and interesting. 629.133 


Crankshaw, Edward. Russia Without Stalin. 
Viking $3.75 The celebrated historian-jour- 
nalist and authority on Russia has written a live- 
ly, human account of Soviet masses and leaders 
since 1955. 947.084 


So Far From Spring. Viking 
$3.95 M A western by one who knows some of the 


real meanings of the West. F 


Dodge, David. Angel’s Ransom Random House 
$3.50 Suspense-thriller about the capture of a 


rich American’s yacht by gangsters who hold him 
for ransom. F 


Dunn, Robert. World Alive. Crown $5.00 An 
autobiography of a leading American newspaper 
man who was trained under Lincoln Steffens. 
Written in an exciting and readable style. B or92 


Dunton, S.C. Guide To Photographing Animals. 
Greenberg $1.95 The staff photographer of the 
New York Zoological Society draws from his 
wealth of experience to write this interesting and 
useful guidebook. Any “shutter-bug” will enjoy 
this book. 778.9 


Elder, Donald. Ring Lardner. Doubleday 
$4.75 M Many selections of this American hum- 
orist’s work are included in this biography. Three 
phases of his life are emphasized: his love of his 
family, his taste in writing, his fight against alco- 
holism and tuberculosis. B or 92 


Ellis, C. H. Picture History of Railways. Mac- 
millan $5.95. A pictorial history of the birth and 
development of the locomotive and railway sys- 
tems all over the world. Over 400 excellent pic- 
tures. Good addition for the picture book col- 
lection. 
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Some Recent Books for Correctional Institutions 


Selected By | 
Committee fer Institution Libraries, American Correctional Association 


The Committee is planning to have a book 
note section in each issue of this Journal to call 
attention to current books of special interest to 
men and women in prisons and reformatories, The 
annual booklist will not be published in the future 
if this arrangement proves satisfactory. Your 
comments and suggestions are always welcome 
to any of the committee members: 


Miss Genevieve Casey, Chief 
Extension Department, Detroit Public Library 
8624 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Mrs. Ruth M. Grinnell, Librarian 
U. S. Public Health Service 
Forth Worth, Texas 


Mr. David Kantor, Librarian 
California State Prison at Folsom 
Represa, California 
Mr. Abe Oppenheim, Librarian 
California Institution for Men 

Chino, California 
Mr. Bernard E. Richardson 
California Medical Facility 
Vacaville, California 
Miss Myrtle Stubkjaer 
Institution Library Consuitant 
Box 1036, Aberdeen, Washington 


Miss Marion H. Vedder, Chairman 
Institution Library Counsultant 

N. Y. State Library, Division of Library Ext. 
Albany 1, New York 


Books of the past three months comprise most 
of the selections, Dates are given for any devia- 
tion. Novels and books on various subjects are 


arranged in one alphabetical list, and suggested . 


classification is given at the end of each book 
note. F denotes fiction. The symbols R, W or M, 
which appear for some titles directly following 
the price, indicate special interest for reformatory 
ages, women, or men. When no symbol is used, 
the titles may have wider interest. An asterisk (*) 
at the end of the book note is used to call atten- 
tion to possibly controversial titles. Under guid- 
ance and in certain situations these titles can be 


among the most valuable. Other, more restricted 
institutions, may wish to avoid them. 


Allen, Steve. The Funny Men. Simon & Schus- 
ter $3.95 Gentle vivesection of America’s come- 
dians by one of the most talented and preceptive 
of practicing funny men. 817 


Anderson, Courtney. To The Golden Shore. 
Little $6 An enthusiastic biography of a pio- 
neer American missionary to the Far East. Inspi- 
rational reading. Bor 92 


Anderson, Marian. My Lord What A Morning. 
Viking $5 With reserve and dignity, Marian 
Anderson tells of enduring discriminations against 
her people, while steadily making her way up the 
musical ladder. B or 92 


Armstrong, E.E. Manand Boy Little $3.75 
This is a warm, but unsentimental account of a 
father’s effort to raise his son from the age of 
ten months. Enjoyable reading as a human inter- 
- story. The print is good and the reading easy. 


Bank, Ted II. Birthplace of the Winds. Crowell 
$4.50 A two-man expedition, labeled Operation 
Shoestring, to the Aleutians. This is tense adven- 
ture — a warm and moving book. 917.98 — 


Bishop, Jim. The Day Lincoln Was Shot. Har- 
per, 1955 $3.75 A carefully researched hour 
by hour narration of events in Washington pre- 
ceeding and immediately following Lincoln’s assas- 
ination in 1865. B or 92 


‘ Bishop, Leonard. The Butchers. Dial Press 


$3.95 An unusually good study of a young 
man’s inner growth, set against the background 
of the boxing profession as he seeks to escape 
the brutality he created.* F 


Borland, Hal, How To Write And Sell Non- 
Fiction. Ronald $3.50 Most writers learn to 
write by writing but the hopeful writer who can 
be helped by a book should be assisted by this 
excellent volume. 808.06 


Bowles, Chester. Africa’s Challenge To America. 
Univ. of Calif. Press $2.75 Not encyclopedic 


like the Gunther type, nor sensational like the 
Ruark novel, Bowles’ book is in the same serious 
vein as his Indian volume. A thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the situation and a prescription for Amer- 
ican policy. 960 


Braynard, F.O. Famous American Ships. 
Hastings House $5 #£=Records the lives and 
exploits of the 60 ships, great and small, whose 
adventures have helped make our country a world 
power. 387 


Brean, Herbert, ed. Mystery Writer’s Handbook. 
Harper $3.95 A handbook on the writing of 
detective, suspense, mystery and crime stories 
by a number of professional writers. all members 
of the Mystery Writers of America. 808.31 


Brinkeley, William. Don’t Go Near The Water. 
Random House $3.95 A broadly humorous, 


but clever attack on phoneyness by a former naval 
officer. F 


Brooks, Van Wyck. Helen Keller. Dutton 
$3 Small volume, expertly done, Relates 
the familiar, incredible story of magnificent Miss 
Keller. Her maturation into kindness, wisdom and 
fame is a bitter-sweet phenomenon. B 


Bryher (pseud.) Beowulf. Pantheon Bks. 
$2.75 How so-called ordinary people managed 
to achieve the heights of heroism during the Lon- 
don blitz. F 


Buckmaster, Henrietta. And Walk In Love. 
Random House $3.95 The life of Paul in an 
impressive religious novel. F 


Burdick, Eugene. The Ninth Wave. Houghton 
$3.95 A professor of political science writes an 
award-winning first-novel about a “big whecler 
and dealer” in politics. Often unpalatable yet will 
have great impact.* F 


Burnett, Whit, ed. Spirit Of Adventure. Holt 
$5 An anthology of 38 adventure stories. 808.8 


Burns, J. M. Roosevelt: The Lion And The Fox. 
Harcourt $5.75 F.D.R.’s presidential years; 
his courage to reach for idealistic goals and his 
craftiness as a practical politician. B or 92 


Cerf, Bennett. The Life Of The Party. Ran- 
dom House $2.95 Gags, stories, witticisms 
and half-witticisms assigned to this year’s famous. 
817 


Chaffe, Zechariah, Jr. 


Blessings Of Liberty. 
Lippinoctt 


$5 A law professor of Harvard 


gives his definition of modern liberty both in 
theory and practice. 3234 | 


Churchill, Sir Winston. The New World. Dodd 
$6 The second volume of the great History of 
The English-Speaking Peoples covering the 
period from 1485-1688. 942 


Condon, A. E, and Gehman, Richard, eds. Eddie 
Condon’s Treasury Of Jazz. DialPress $5 A 
popular collection of fact and fiction, by and 
about musicians, dealing with jazz in all its facets. 
Not real “gone” but pretty “far out.” 785.42 


Coombs, C.1. Survival In The Sky. Morrow 
$3.75 This is the result of a three months survey 
of major aeronautical research centers where the 
author lived, studied and flew with “jet jockeys.” 
Informative and interesting. 629.133 


Crankshaw, Edward. Russia Without Stalin. 
Viking $3.75 The celebrated historian-jour- 
nalist and authority on Russia has written a live- 
ly, human account of Soviet masses and leaders 
since 1955. 947.084 


Curry, P. S&. So Far From Spring. Viking 
$3.95 M A western by one who knows some of the 
real meanings of the West. F 


Dodge, David. Angel’s Ransom Random House 
$3.50 Suspense-thriller about the capture of a 


rich American’s yacht by gangsters who hold him 
for ransom. F 


Dunn, Robert. World Alive. Crown $5.00 An 
autobiography of a leading American newspaper 
man who was trained under Lincoln Steffens. 
Written in an exciting and readable style. B or92 


Dunton, S.C. Guide To Photographing Animals. 
Greenberg $1.95 The staff photographer of the 
New York Zoological Society draws from his 
wealth of experience to write this interesting and 
useful guidebook. Any “shutter-bug’”’ will enjoy 
this book. 778.9 


Elder, Donald. Ring Lardner. Doubleday 
$4.75 M Many selections of this American hum- 
orist’s work are included in this biography. Three 
phases of his life are emphasized: his love of his 
family, his taste in writing, his fight against alco- 
holism and tuberculosis. B or 92 


Ellis, C. H. Picture History of Railways. Mac- 
millan $5.95. A pictorial history of the birth and 
development of the locomotive and railway sys- 
tems all over the world. Over 400 excellent pic- 
tures. Good addition for the picture book col- 
lection. 
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Ervine, St. John. Bernard Shaw, His Life, 
Works, & Friends. Morrow $7.50. No book 
about G.B.S. could be dull. St. John Ervine’s 
skill and style send this one soaring far above all 
other recent eforts. B or 92 


Seinen, Franklin. Exploring American Caves. 
Crown $5. Not only spelunkers but anyone who 
likes to read, should enjoy this study of American 
caverns. A glossary of speleological terms, a di- 
rectory of caves open to the public and a sugges- 
ted reading list are included. Good print and for- 
mat. 551.4 


Forest Products Laboratory. Wood Handbook: 
Basic Information on Wood as a Material of Con- 
struction with Data for its use in Design and Spec- 
ification. U.S. Dept. of Agiculture, c1955. (Ag. 
Handbook No, 72) Superintendent of Documents 
$2 M. Noteworthy for its low price and compre- 
hensive coverage. 694 


Forester, C.S. Age of Fighting Sail. Double- 
day $5. The author of the Hornblower novels 
has written this history of the War of 1812 as 
interestingly as one of his novels. 973.5 


Freidel, Frank. Franklin D. Roosevelt: The 
Triumph. Little $6. Volume three of a pro- 
jected series continues a challenging and author- 
itative life of F.D.R. Bor 92 


Gaiser, Gerd. The Last Squadron. Pantheon 
$3.50. The author, a former member of the 
Luftwaffe describes the last hopeless days of a 
German fighter group. F 


Gault, W. C. The Day of the Ram. Random 
House $2.95 M. A mixture of fast moving sports- 
mystery, professional football, (Los Angeles 
Rams) and murder. Exciting reading. F 


Gibran, Kahlil. The Prophet. Knopf $3. Gib- 
ran is the poet for penal inmates. Everything he 
wrote is very popular and readable. Multiple copies 
if it is new to the collection. 811 


Godden, Jon. The Seven Islands. Knopf $3. 
About a holy man of India who lives on an island 
in the sacred river Ganges and his achievement of 
finally losing himself completely in God’s will. F 


Goes, Albrecht. The Burnt Offering. Pan- 
theon Bks. $2.50 An unforgettable, though 
brief, reading experience. The battle of man’s con- 
science in Hitler’s Germany. F 


Gold, Herbert, The Man Who Was Not With It. 
Little $3.75 The color, the rawness of carnival 


life, and the story of an addict who gets rid of his 
“habit” F 


Gordimer, Nadine. Six Feet Of The Country. 
Simon & Schuster $3.50 Beautifully-written 
stories by a South African writer, with a srong 
insight. F 


Greene, Graham. The Quiet American. Viking 
$3.50. The war in Indo-China is the tragic back- 
ground of this latest attempt to understand the 
various meanings of good and evil as they battle 
in men’s souls; F 


Grinnell, B. Fighting Cheyennes. Univ. of Okla. 
Press $5 M. This book deals with the wars of 
the Cheyennes, the most warlike tribe of the 
Plains Indians, 970.3 


Grzimek, Bernhard. Doctor Jimek, I Presume. 
Norton $3.75 M. Frankfurt Zookeeper tells of 
animal-collecting through the Congo. He writes 
with zest, humor and an intimate knowledge of | 
the animal world. 916.61 


Harriman, Margaret Case Blessed are the De- 
bonair. Rinehart $3.50. Sophisticated sequel 
to the “Vicious Circle’ which met at the Hotel 
Algonquin Roundtable and which was cast in print 
by Mrs. Harriman from her vantage point as 
daughter of the hotel’s owner. Delightful, clean 
fun. 817 


Heinrich, Willi. The Cross of Iron, Bobbs $4.50 
M. Rough, tough story of Germans fighting a 
desperate rear-guard action on the Russian front. 
Sexy but a terrific adventure story.* F 


Hess, D. E. Battle Hymn. McGraw $3.95 
True story of a dedicated man of God who became 
an effective fighter pilot, boasting a long list of 
successful missions in Korea. It should pluck 
sentimental America’s heartstrings. 951.9 


Hoffer, Eric. Passionate State of Mind. Har- 
per, cl1955 $2.50. Easy reading and thought- 
provoking aphorisms. Author is a San Francisco 
longshoreman who has become a philosopher by 
living and thinking. 818. An earlier book (The 
True Believer. Harper 2.50) is still in print, still 
provacative and readable. 


Holiday, Billie. Lady Sings The Blues. Double- 
day $3.75. A harsh, bitter life related with bit- 
terness and every sordid detail. The famous Negro 
singer sketches her encounter with drink, drug 
and discrimination with a non-objective style.* 
B or 92 


Huddleston, Trevor, Naught For Your Com- 
fort. Doubleday $3.75. An Episcopalian priest 
and humanitarian with a throbbing social aware- 
ness vividly relates his experiences in ominous 
South Africa and with fearless courage, diagnoses 
and prescribes. 968 


Hulme, Kathryn. The Nun’s Story. Little $4 
W A human and poignant account of Sister 
Luke, who, after a lifetime as a nun-nurse in the 
Belgian Congo, decides to leave her religious 
order.. F 


Hunt, Frazier. Tragic Days of Billy The Kid. 
Hastings House $5 M. Mr. Hunt’s version of 
how the 1870 “juvenile delinquent” started his 
wayward life. Bor 92 


Jacobson, Dan. A Dancein the Sun. Harcourt 
$3.50 Another powerful South African novel 
born of the mora! problem that haunts the world 
as much as the H-bomb. Have men of one color 
the right to keep justice from men of another 
color? F 


Karraker, C. H. Piracy was a Business. Rich- 
ard R. Smith, c1953 $3. Swashbuckling in the 
grand style. Profiles of the most successful prac- 
titioners of free enterprise in the days when a 
pirate was a pirate........ and Pittsburg was Fort 
Duquesne. Serious treatment of a serious business. 
910.45 


Kauffmann, Stanley. Man ofthe World. Rine- 
hart $3.50. An examination of the American 
businessman and the moral complications his 
world engenders. For readers of The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit or Cash McCall, F 


Kelsey, Vera. Young Men So Daring. Bobbs 
$2.75 R. A most interesting and extremely read- 
able account of four young adventurers, Peter 
Pond, Manual Lisa, John Jacobs Astor and Jim 
Bridger. 978 


Kitt, Eartha. Thursday’s Child, Duell $3.95 
Some of the gamin, some of the shrewdness, some 
of the child-like naivete of Eartha Kitts’ profes- 
sional self comes through the sophistication. Out- 
does an Horatio Alger hero in rags to riches saga. 
Not too deep but not as shallow as a saucer. Mem- 
orable for the tone of honesty.* B or 92 


Kronenberger, Louis, ed. The Best Plays: 1955- 
56. Dodd $5. Not Bowdlerized, but Kronenber- 
ered versions of plays, these excerpts of the sea- 
son’s offerings serve a filler service in libraries 
with non-play-reading patrons. 812 


Lariar, Lawrence & Roth, Ben. Best Cartoons 
From Abroad, 1956. Crown $2.95. Second 
annual edition of foreign cartoons, some political, 
but mostly just funny. 741.5 


Lariar, Lawrence. Best Cartoons of the Year 
1956. Crown $2.95. The umteenth edition of 
a realiable standby, Contains many favorite and 
familiar cartoonists and introduces a few new 
ones. Highly recommended. 741.5 


Lariar, Lawrence, ed. Happy Holiday. Dodd 
$3.50. A collection of humorous travel articles 
by well-known wits, with accent on ocean travel 
and sightseeing in Paris. A number of excellent 
cartoons are included. 817 


Laune, S. R. Sand in my Eyes. Lippincott 
$3.50 W. An interesting and humorous biogra- 
phy of a pioneer Oklahoma settler, She married 
at 16 and moved West where she faced many prob- 
lems. Bor 92 


Lessner, Erwin. Cradle of Conaucrors: Siberia. 
Doubleday $7.50. Answers a multitude of ques- 
tions about mysterious Siberia’s history, geo- 
graphy and people. 957 


Liebling, A.J. The Sweet Science. Viking $3.95 
Vast quanities of fistiana, incidents and personal- 
ities, written with skill by a literate man who ob- 
viously cares about the sweet science of boxing. 
Originally published in The New Yorker. 796.83 


Lockwood, C. A. and Adamson, H.C. Through 
Hell and High Water. Greenberg $4.50M. The 
authentic story of Commander Sam Dealey and his 
submarine, the USS Harder, who, with a fearless 
crew, made six damaging war patrols on the Jap- 
anese, and was lost with all hands on its sixth 
mission. 940.54 


Lockwood, C. A. and Adamson, H.C. Zoomies, 
Subs and Zeros. Greenberg $3.95M. The story 
of the Submarine Lifeguard League, the subs that 
served hundreds of airmen after they were shot 
down in the Pacific. 940.54 


Lord, Walter. A Night to Remember. Holt, 
1955 $3.50. The full story of the sinking of the 
Titanic on her maiden voyage in 1912, told in 
graphic, accurate detail. 910.4 


Mankowitz, Wolf. Old Soldiers Never Die. Lit- 
tle $3.50. A cockney Don Quixote of our day 
speaks up for the dignity of man in a world that 
prefers to see him as a mere statistic. F 


Markandaza, Kamala. Some Inner Fury. Day 
Problems of present day India focussed 


$3.50. 


by an East-West love affair. Written with a very 
human touch. F 


Marshall, Edison. The Heart of the Hunter. 
McGraw-Hill $3.95. Should satisfy the big and 
little game hunter fan and may please standard 
Marshall novel fans as well. Exotic places and 
the chase. 799.2 


Maurois, Andre. Olympio: The Life of Victor 
Hugo. Harper $5.55. Masterly written com- 
plete story of the life of Victor Hugo from his 
romantic but quiet start in life, through the Rom- 
antic period Soowing the Napoleanic wars. B 
or 92 


Mathews, M. M. Words: How to Know Them. 
Holt $1.25 pa. This is a brief, chatty comment- 
ary on words in the English language and how 
to become more proficient in the use of them. A 
good supplement in English grammer. 428.3 


Mercer, Charles. Rachel Cade. Putnam $3.95. 
This story of a American missionary nurse in 
Africa and the man in her life has the ingredients 
of a Hollywood hit. F 


Mitford, Nancy, ed. Noblesse Oblige. Harper. 
$3. Speech habits of upper and lower classes 
in England. For the sophisticated but very funny. 
827. 


Morris, Wright. The Field of Vision. Har- 
court $3.50. The inner lives of seven characters 
come into the reader’s field of vision as he sits 
beside them watching a bull fight in Mexico City. 
Strongly psychological and with intellectual ap- 
peal. F 


Newby, Eric. The East Grain Race. Houghton 
$4. A seaman’s version of shipping on the last 
sailing vessel to round Cape Horn in 1939 loaded 
to the gunnels with grain. Not sensational but 
likely to endure. 910.4 


Nowell, Elizabeth. The Letters of Thomas Wolfe. 
Seribner’s $10. This fat volume of letters, ob- 
viously well-edited, coveys enormous detail about 
one of the most voluminous writers of the twen- 
tieth century. Whether pro or con about Wolfe, 
anyone interested in contemporary American lit- 
erature will find these outpourings of heart’s and 
soul’s questings important as well as interesting.* 
B or 92. 


O'Flaherty, Liam. Stories. Davin-Adair $5. 
A literary event. Mr. O’Flaherty has an eye that 


_ Sees man as a part of nature. His sense of trag- 
- edy in inescapable. F 


O’Hara, John. A Family Party. Random House 


_ $1.95. A doctor’s life of service to man is related 


at a memorial dinner. F 


O’Neill, Eugene. Long Day’s Journey into Night. 
Yale Univ. Press $3.75. As readable as.a novel 
and as revealing as a personal confession. This 
play tells the tragic story of O’Neill’s own fam- 
ily. 812 


Parker, Richard. Harm Intended. Scribners 
$3. Concerned with the dangers brought to a 
man’s family when he wins $150,000. Excellent 
suspense. F 


Roeburt, John. The Lunatic Time. Simon & 
Schuster $2.75. Strongly psychological thriller. 
Decidedly unusual in treatment and quality, this 
may offend some tastes.* F 


Paton, Alan. South Africa in Transition. Scrib- 
ner $5. A distinguished and thought-provoking 
picture book. 916 


Pugh, Marshall. Yrogman: Commander Crabb’s 
Story. Schibner $3.50. Underwater swimming 
in war and peace. Crabb’s disappearance while 
reconnoitering a Soviet warship in a British har- 
bour, most intriguing and challenging of his es- 
capades, is interestingly presented by —_ con- 
jecture. Bor 92 


Rittenhouse, Mignon. The Amazing Nellie Bly. 
Dutton $3.75 W. Nellie Bly gained renown by 
duplicai:ng Verne’s seemingly impossible feat re- 
lated in “Around the World in 80 Days,” but this 
was only one incident in the long, eventful life of 
the most competent newspaper woman of her era. 
B or 92 


Rabin, Al. Peddler In Paradise. Dutton $3.95. 
Vivid recollections of a traveling salesman whose 
territory has taken him to 137 countries in 30 
years. Bor 92. 


Rose, Reginald. Six Television Plays. Simon 
& Schuster $3.95. Provides representative work 
by a leading T. V. playwright and serves as models 
for would-be writersforT.V. 812 


Rowan, C. T. The Pitful and the Proud. Ran- 
dom House $5. India’s many peoples, India’s 
many problems. Sensitive, perceptive, superior 
reporting by an undowntrodden American Negro 
in caste-ridden India. Highly recommended. 950 


Rowans, Virginia. A Loving Couple: His (And 


Her) Story. Crowell $3.50. Another bull’s-eye 
by the author of the hilarious Auntie Mame. F 
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Saroyan, William. Mama I Love You. Little 
$3.74 Very Saroyanish, some will find it tender- 
ly humorous. Includes a gal named Twink who 


dreams of being the first girl pitcher for the Yan- 
kees. F 


Seldes, Gilbert. The Public Arts. Simon & 


Schuster $3.95. Author of the Seven Lively 


Arts now re-examines these public entertainment 
media and re-states his views cogently and wittily. 
792. 


Settle, M. L. Beulah Land. Viking $3.95 Con- 
cerned with our early wilderness settlers of West- 
ern Virginia who survived Indian warfare and 
primitive living to build theirland. F 


Siebel, Julia. The Narrow Covering. Harcourt 


$3.50 Concerned with Kansas farm-folk, plagued 
by the drought in the 1930’s, their ‘feel’ for the 
land, their fortitude. A remarkably mature first 
novel. F 


Simmons, Robert Guide To Winning Photo Con- 
tests. Greenberg $1.95 pa. What makes a picture 
memorable, types of photography contests, things 
to do in submitting entries, etc. An appendix fur- 
ishes names and addresses of various contests. 
770 


Snow, E.R. The Vengeful Sea. Dodd $4.00 
Disaster at sea, usually fatal, sometimes not. In- 
cludes also accounts of hurricanes, floods, and 
storms, Courage abounds. 910.45 


Spencer, Elizabeth. The Voice at the Back Door. 
McGraw-Hill $3.95 A brilliant novel concerned 
with the segregation issue in a southern small 
town and the moral complexities involved.* F 


Sterns, M. W. The Story Of Jazz. Oxford $5.75 
A scholar and writer of note who happens also to 
be a jazz enthusiast here presents a synthesis of 
jazz past and present, from Bongo in the Congo 
to Brubeck in Newport. Real George. 785.42 


Teilheit, Darwin. Road To Glory. Funk $3.75 
This is an historical novel about California and 
Father Junipero Serra which comes alive with an 


air of authenticity that actually heightens its 
entertainment value. F 


Tharp, L. H. Three Saints and a Sinner, Little 
$5. Ominbus biography of Julia Ward Howe, 
her sisters and sinner brother, Sam. Mrs. Tharp’s 
book should erase the popular pictures of the 
little old fat lady who wrote “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” and replace it with one of a viva- 
cious, intelligent charmer moving in a family and 
society with superior qualities. B or 92 


Tracy, Honor, The Straight and Narrow Path. 
Random House $3.50. Rich humor, richly Irish. F 


United States army. Army in Wolrd War Il. 
U. S. Government, Office of Military History, 
c1951. Vol. 1: the war against Germany & Italy: 
Mediterranean & adjacetn Areas. $4; Vol. II: the 
war against Germany: Europe & Adjacent Areas. 
$3.75; Vol. III: the war against Japan $4.00. M 
Comprehensive without being cumbersome. Pic- 
torial with captions. There are better ones but 
not at these prices. 940.54 


Van Druten, John. The Vicarious Years, Scrib- 
ner $3 A famous playwright embarks on a 
journey within himself in an effort to discover 
who he reallyis. F 


Villers, Alan. Posted Missing. Scribner $4.75 
M.R. A survey of the surprisingly large number 
of vessels which despite radio, radar, aircraft, 
lighthouse and other aids, have disappeared in 


recent years with all hands, and without a trace. 
910.45 


Ward, Don ed. Branded West. A Western 
Writers of America anthology. Houghton $3 


M.R. A collection of western stories by proven 
authors. F 


Watkins, Shirley. The Prophet And The King. 
Doubleday $3.95 Religious novel based on 
an Old Testament episode. F 


Whetstone, D.W. Frontier Editor. Hastings 
House. $4.50 Cut Bank, Montana as seen 
through the eyes of the local editor and publisher. 
Memorable characters and firsthand authentic 
Americana. 978.6 


Renew Your Membership In Correcticnal Education Association Now. 


We wish to ask the help of all our people in 
getting new Correctional Education Association 
members wherever possible. Anyone interested in 
the education of people committed to our institu- 
tions is eligible for membership. It is not neces- 
sary to be a Correctional Educator, We will wel- 
come any prison custodial officer or professional 


staff member, any public officer, educator, or 
any interested private citizen, to membership in 
our organization and attendance at our group 
meetings. 

The membership fee of $1.50 per year also 
covers subscription to the Journal of Correctional 
Education, which is published quarterly. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IF YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE SO 


1957 DUES 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Affiliate of the American Prison Association 
Send this to: 
Dr. Harold Porter 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP OR PAYMENT OF DUES 


Name: 


(last) (first) (initial) 
Mail Address: 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Position: Institution: 
Date: 


Please send $1.50 remittance for dues with the form. 
Make check payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


or 
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